heavens, earth and sea; let them behold in the heavens the
sun, moon, and stars; on earth, trees, flowers, plants, corn, and
animals; in the waters, fish of all kinds; let them survey the
placid serenity of the sky, and an immense variety and
abundance of similar objects will immediately arise. These
are common to all nations; but there are many natural images
more familiar to the Asiatics than to others; such are those of
the rising dawn, and the stars, whose courses the Arabians
dwelling in tents can most commodiously observe: and some
also peculiar to the Asiatics, as those of herbs, trees, animals
and other objects, unknown in Europe. No wonder, therefore,
that the similitudes of the Asiatic poets seem to our ears
sometimes harsh and sometimes even silly. We laugh when
a Persian poet compares a slender girl to a box-tree, (a
comparison, however, very frequently used by the Asiatics)
because the box in Europe creeps on the ground, and would be
the meanest of shrubs, were it not for the brilliancy of its
verdure, but in Asia it grows up to a beautiful tree and is adorned
with slender branches. Besides, we must observe, on those
two faculties of comparing and distinguishing, that the first is
peculiar to a mind greatly uncultivated and luxuriant, ardent,
impetuous, poetical; the other to a mind polished, delicate,
correct, accurate; the one belongs to the judgement, the other
to the genius and passions.

Hence, the poetry of the Asiatics abounds more with metaphors
and similitudes than that of the Europeans; for these (I except
Homer and the Greeks) seldom admit a comparison unless it
agrees in all respects; those eagerly snatch the similitude that
offers, little solicitous as to the fault of disagreement. But the
origin of the beauty and copiousness of the Asiatic comparisons
is of little consequence, if it be allowed, that all poetry owes
its principal grace and sweetness to them; and that those which
are drawn from natural objects are much the sweetest/59

The argument is supported by apt specimens which not merely
illustrate the variety and vigour of Asiatic poetry but also prove that a
poet like Hafiz is not inferior to his Greek or Roman counterparts in wit
or libertinism. The monumental work is said to be modelled on
Dr. Lowth's De Sacra Foes/ Hebroeorum and its range is almost
encyclopaedic. With this, Jones had thought of bidding farewell to his
Muse as may be inferred from the following epilogue:
w "The Cent/eman's Magaz/ne* May 1779,p.258
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